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have been a court of peers. The barons who attended
were the peers of each other, and by custom at least
each of them claimed that he could only be judged by
his equals. Oases of this claim are frequent enough in
the earlier reigns. Suits between barons were tried in
the king's courts before the barons who were their
peers. In 1153 Louis VH judged between the duke
of Burgundy and the bishop of Langres, to whom he had
refused to perform his feudal obligations. He judged
in the presence of the archbishops, bishops, and barons
who formed the royal court Yet none of those present,
as it happens, save the parties to the suit, were peers of
France in the sense in which the term was used lafcer.
The recognised right of a baron to be judged by his
peers meant in practice a trial in the curia regis. But
before long a restricted meaning came to be attached to
the term peer when it was qualified by the addition of
France. As early as 1171 Peter Bernard, prior of
Grandmont, is found writing to Henry II. and speaking
of Henry, duke and archbishop of Eheims, peer of
France. Practical politics and legendary sentiment had
created before the death of Philip Augustus the famous
court of the twelve peers of France. At what date this
occurred it is impossible precisely to say. Louis VIII.
in his invasion of England in 1216 declared that John
was condemned in 1202 by his peers for the murder of
Arthur. The statement itself was untrue, and the
court by which John was condemned on the charges
made against him by his Poitevin vassals was the ordin-
ary court of the suzerain, the curia regis at which the
barons attended, peers of John in his capacity as Philip's
vassal The "twelve peers of France" certainly could